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Play in the Media Sandbox 

ure, your brand message is consistent across all channels. But you haven’t truly integrated 
your marketing efforts unless you’re putting those channels to work together. 

Mixing media — especially print and digital — is not only a smart idea, but with a little 
creativity, it can be a highly profitable one. 

If your company depends on offline purchases, for example, improve direct mail conversions 
by e-mailing your audience before a drop, like True North did during a campaign for a New York- 
based credit union (page 10). The print-digital combination quickly produced 5,543 new members 
— 122 percent above expectations. 

And with personalized URLs 
(PURLs), you can use direct mail 
to help drive online purchases, too. 
It’s what office machinery and con- 
sumer electronics company Ricoh 
did (with some pretty impressive 
results) when promoting its new 
high-end production print equip- 
ment (page 26). 

Retailer W.L. Gore had similar suc- 
cess when it included PURLs in its 
“Take Me to Everest” campaign. Not 
only did PURLs strengthen the com- 
pany’s direct mail-Web connection, 
they also helped build brand awareness 
and generate shoe sales during the cov- 
eted holiday season (page 18). 

And as this holiday shopping 
season soon gets under way, don’t 
underestimate the power direct catalogs — and their hybrid cousins (magalogs and catazines) — can 
have over online sales (page 9). With so much online competition, sending catalogs and other direct 
pieces is helping brands like mark and Zappos.com motivate customers to visit their sites more often, 
stay longer and get to know them better (page 14). 

Of course, all these efforts are futile without good data hygiene — you can’t reach consumers if you 
don’t know where to find them. CognitiveDATA’s Rod Ford shares some new list-scrubbing techniques 
that are helping marketers get their direct pieces into the right mailboxes (page 22). 

Like these ideas but not sure if your marketing budget can swing them right now? Know that a 
rebounding economy is all the more reason to ramp up marketing efforts. David Mastervich of the USPS® 
will be giving tips on how to stretch your marketing dollars (and talking about variable data communication) 
in October at the DMA09 Conference in San Diego. 

Guess it’s time for me to dig myself out of summer and start ramping up for the holiday season! 
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“Direct mail is not as sexy as radio and television. But the bottom line is it 
works, and can definitely save advertisers a lot of money. And the way the 
economy is right now, people are trying to pinch dollars and make sure their 

dollars are well invested.” — Lament Stanley, chief executive officer of KLS Direct Marketing 


deliverables 

A BRIEF LOOK AT SOME BIG ISSUES IN DIRECT MAIL 



DECEASED AND 
DESIST 

Scrubbing the dearly departed 
from your mailing lists 


List Hygiene 


Sure, mailings sent to the deceased get 
responses — but they’re usually from dis- 
tressed family members commenting on how disrespectful and 
downright rude the company is for sending it in the first place. 

“Not only is this a waste of a company’s time and money, 
it also can be extremely damaging to a brand, resulting in cus- 
tomers lost rather than gained,” says Kirk Schuh, vice president 
of marketing delivery services at ARGI, a database marketing 
company that offers deceased suppression services. 

Commercial data providers, like ARGI, are helping by offer- 
ing compiled lists derived from written notifications, Social 
Security Administration and other publicly available records, 
and registrations through the DMA’s Deceased Do-Not-Contact 
(DDNC) list, which is comprised of information provided 
directly from family members, friends and caregivers. All DMA 
members are required to use the DDNC file — also available to 
non-DMA members — on their prospecting campaigns. 

Regularly cleansing files through both deceased name 
suppression files and United States Postal Service® National 
Change Of Address (NCOA Link ®) data must become part of a 
marketer’s regular list hygiene routine, Schuh says. 

“Deceased suppression is a delicate issue,” he adds. “No matter 
how vigilant marketers are, their lists always can benefit from 
routine maintenance and enhancement.” — Linda Formichelli 
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postings 


Be Selective 

Targeting mailings can 
bring more return on your 
investment 


Targeting 


The way to consumers’ 
hearts maybe through 
the stomach, but bakery chain Cinnabon 
got closer to their pocketbooks through 
a targeted direct mail campaign created 
by Money Mailer Direct Marketing. 

Late last year, the brand sent 
mailers to small businesses within 
a two-mile radius of each of its mall 
locations in the hopes of increasing 
brand awareness, order size and store 
visits during the holiday season. 

The 11- by 15-inch glossy mail pieces 
included 20 perforated coupons that 
businesses could post in the office for 
employees to use while holiday shop- 
ping at the mall. And it seems they did: 
Despite a slower-than-usual shopping 
season, Cinnabon saw a 54-percent 
return on investment and a 4.6-percent 
redemption rate for the coupons. 

“By targeting small businesses with 
these coupon pages, we reached more 
people for less money than sending 
individual coupons to homes,” says 
Cinnabon president Geoff Hill, who 
adds that the company plans to use 
the same approach this upcoming 
holiday season. — Lori Bremerkamp 



Finding Their Way Home 


Direct mail helps mortgage companies navigate through the 
economic chaos 


Prospecting 


As the economy slowly gains momentum, a steadier number 
of mortgage loan offers are making their way to consumers’ 
mailboxes — although the message is dramatically different. 

Focus has shifted from taking cash out of a home for things like remodeling 
and vacations to lowering one’s payment as a way to free up money for living 
expenses or debt consolidation. 

However, while mortgage loan offers are leveling off across all industries, loan 
volumes remain down from where they were two years ago. 

But that’s good news for marketers, according to Mintel Comperemedia, a 
Chicago-based supplier of consumer, product and media intelligence. It means less 
competition for share of mailbox, creating opportunities for different mailers to 
stand out from the crowd and possibly gain more attention. — Linda Formichelli 


ON THE WEB | SAVVI FORMALWEAR MAILER CROWNED “BEST OF THE BRAG ROOM” 


Creativity 


Delivermagazine.com 
recently announced Savvi 
Formalwear as the winner of the online 
“Best of the Brag Room” contest for a 
personalized direct mail piece aimed at 
prospective brides. The mailer earned more 
than 76,300 votes in the contest. 

A marketing cooperative comprised of 


35 independent formalwear retailers, Savvi 
sent the keepsake-quality mailer as part of 
a multimedia program that included e-mail 
and personalized landing pages. The mailer 
also drove brides to Savvi Formalwear 
member stores and Web sites. Key ele- 
ments included personalized images and 
variable coupon offers. 


Second place in the “Best of the Brag 
Room” competition was won by telecom- 
munications solutions provider Polycom 
for a mailer designed to promote technol- 
ogy that improves reception on conference 
phones. VLG, a multimedia ad agency, 
won third place for its “Accept the Invita- 
tion” campaign. 


Go to delivermagazine.com to view the winning pieces and others in our Brag Room. 
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leader column 


Getting It 
Done 

Mail isn't the newest 
marketing tool, just one 
of the most effective. 



W e admit it: Direct mail 
isn’t the latest techno- 
logical breakthrough, 
it’s not getting reams 
of blogger coverage, it’s 
not on the list of “trends to watch.” 

It’s just incredibly effective. 

If this magazine has done nothing else in its 
five-year history, it has demonstrated again and 
again that direct mail is a highly reliable marketing 
tool. Whether you’re using a #10 envelope, a post- 
card or an intricately designed dimensional piece, mail gets attention 
— and more important generates results you can measure. 

But really, that’s just the 
beginning. Direct is also a 
powerful driver for results 
across the marketing spec- 
trum. Got a Web site? Direct 
can drive more traffic and 
more sales. Got brick-and- 
mortar sites? Direct can 
push people to open the door 
and come inside. Hosting an 
event? Direct can bring cus- 
tomers to your booth. The list goes on and on. 

Point is, direct mail is a highly effective tool all on its own (gener- 
ating $15.60 per $1 spent, according to Direct Marketing Association 
research) but pair it with other marketing channels and it can deliver 
even more amazing results. One example: Studies consistently show 
that sending a printed catalog in the mail drives additional sales on 
a company’s Web site (research by Vovici EFM shows 96 percent of 
brands say their catalog drives online sales). 

It’s a good thing, too, because navigating today’s marketing 


world is no easy feat. You need to be everywhere that your custom- 
ers are when they’re making decisions — online, at home, in the 
office — providing information that gets 
your brand noticed and considered. That 
takes an extensive set of tools — online 
and offline — to ensure that your brand is 
there when they’re making a decision. 

That’s why mail is so critical to the suc- 
cess of your brand. Not only can it per- 
meate the barriers that so many other 
media face (Hey, even you, dear marketer, 
open your mailbox and take what’s inside 
into your house right away), but by inte- 
grating the other tools in your arsenal, it increases your ability to 
make the sale and drive additional revenue. 

So, it may not be the subject of talk around the water cooler or 
the buzz on the Net. No worries. Truth is, direct mail remains as 
effective today as it has been for the past century, driving action, 
delivering sales and helping marketers get their messages heard. 

So, listen to the buzz around all those new apps and technologies. 
Check out the “emerging media channels” and play around with the 
newest marketing tools. Just don’t bet your bottom line on them yet. 


Not only can mail permeate the 
barriers that so many other media 
face, but by integrating the other 
tools in your marketing arsenal, it 
increases your ability to make the 
sale and drive additional revenue. 
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demo graphics 







1: “The Multicultural Economy,” 2008, by the Selig Center for Economic Growth at the University of Georgia. 2: “A Profile of Today’s Black Woman”©, February 2009, by Lattimer Communications, Inc. 
3: Magazine Publishers of America 2008 edition of the “African-American/Black Market Profile.” 


Ebony increased its subscriber base 
last year with a direct mail postcard, 
created by KLS Direct Marketing, that 
was sent to about 25,000 targeted 
prospects in the Atlanta area. 


$913 billion 

African-American buying power in 
2008, up 187 percent from 
$318 billion in 1990. 1 


86 

Percent of African- 
American women 
who say advertisers 
need to do a better job 
marketing to them — 
particularly in the auto- 
motive, banking, travel, 
health care and fast 
food industries. 2 


With African-American buying power projected to reach $1.2 trillion 
marketers already are looking for ways to capitalize on these dollars. Know this: Simply 
featuring African-Americans in your campaign won’t work. You must recognize and speak 
to the distinctions within this consumer segment. Here’s a glimpse at what’s driving this demo- 
graphic right now. — Pamela Oldham 


African- 
Americans are 
more likely than 
the average U.S. 

consumer to 
respond to a com- 
pany’s effort to be 
more environmen- 
tally responsible. 3 


African-Americans 
recall magazine ads 
on average 9 % more 
frequently — and take 
action in response 
to them 15% more 
often — compared to 
all readers. 3 


8.8 

Projected percent of African- 
American consumers’ share 
of the nation’s total buying 
power in 201 3. 1 


average. That's 20 
percent more than the 
average U.S. teen. 3 


$96 

Dollars spent monthly by 
African-American teens on 
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outside the box 



DAVID J. MASTERVICH 

Remote Shopping 

Direct mail catalogs help bolster online purchases. 



D irect mail catalogs are hardly a thing of the 
past. In fact, they’re more relevant than ever 
in today’s online shopping world. 

Catalogs tell a brand story, support 
merchandise with rich photography and 
stir a desire to purchase. Although there’s no question their 
role in traditional paper form has changed, nowadays they’re 
a way for retailers to entice customers to visit their Web sites. 
And it’s working. 


The Key Catalog/Multichannel Issues Survey conducted by 
Vovici EFM late last year shows a whopping 96 percent of respon- 
dents agreeing that their printed catalog generates online sales, and 
more than 60 percent say it influences half or more of those sales. 
And we’re not talking small numbers here: The majority of respon- 
dents saw a 20- to 50-percent increase in online sales immediately 
following a catalog drop. 

That’s likely because print’s tactile nature 
makes it easy for people to carry a postcard 
or catalog to their computer when they’re 
ready to respond — something they can’t 
do with a radio or TV spot. And with so 
much online competition, sending catalogs 
and other direct pieces motivates custom- 
ers to visit your site more often, stay longer 
and get to know your brand better. 

In fact, research commissioned by the 
U.S. Postal Service® and conducted by 
comScore shows direct mail and catalog 
recipients are more likely to make an online 
purchase than shoppers who do not receive 
them. In addition, they typically buy more 
items and spend more money, with sites supported by catalogs 
seeing a 163-percent revenue lift compared to those that aren’t. 

Catalog companies repeatedly tell us that customers who 
come to their site through a catalog stay longer than custom- 
ers who arrive through an online search. That’s because while 
online searching is typically a one-time event, shoppers with a 
catalog are more likely to make repeat purchases and become 
loyal customers. 

And catalogs don’t just influence shoppers to visit a site; 
they also discourage comparison shopping and can boost per- 
order sales. 

So if you’re looking to jump-start online sales, don’t over- 
look the power of catalogs and other direct mailings to push 
customers to your site. And make sure you mail regularly so 
that your brand is top of mind. 


Catalogs don’t 
just influence 
shoppers to 
visit a site; 
they also 
discourage 
comparison 
shopping and 
can boost per- 
order sales.” 


David J. Mastervich is manager of catalogs, periodicals and saturation 
mail at the United States Postal Service.® Catch his presentations on 
variable data communication and stretchingyour marketing dollars in 
October at the DMA09 Conference in San Diego. 
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NEIL FEINSTEIN 

Dynamic Duo 

An expert formula for pairing direct with e-mail. 



I n this economy, low-cost e-mail is still delivering a strong 
return on investment. But direct mail remains a vital part of 
the marketing mix because of its accountability. It just has to 
work harder and smarter and follow the direct marketer’s 
equivalent of E=MC 2 . 

In the alchemy of marketing, relevancy equals response. When you know 
exactly who the customer is and what they care about, a meaningful mailbox 
message combined with an offer they can’t refuse is pure marketing gold. 



But thanks to recent economic events, 
many marketers are shifting their budgets 
online from other channels, including direct 
mail, to save a few bucks. This isn’t necessarily 
the smartest move. 

People still like — and respond to — mail. 
And rather than relying solely on e-mail, the 
best approach is a one- two punch. Our clients 
get the best response when they combine mail, 
e-mail and other channels. A perfect example 
is a campaign True North helped organize for 
a New York-based credit union looking to 
increase its membership. 

We targeted existing members, sending 
them personalized e-mails featuring buttons 
that linked to a landing page where they could 
list family members and colleagues they 
thought should join the credit union. One 
week after the e-mails arrived in inboxes, 
20,000 direct mail pieces landed in mailboxes 
to reinforce the message. The combination 
quickly produced 5,543 new members — 
122 percent above expectations. 

The campaign was successful because of its 
integrated approach that reflected a consistent 
message across multiple channels. E-mail was a 
way to prepare recipients for the direct mail 
piece they’d soon be finding in their mailbox. 

So when should you use direct mail vs. 
digital or another medium? Each channel has 
its strengths and weaknesses, so it’s really a 
decision of finance, simplicity and immediacy. 
Start online if all you have is an e-mail address. 
However, when time and money allow, direct 
mail with a refreshing and creative promotion 
might be the better way to go for the simple 
reason that, in this era of clogged inboxes, a 
great print piece really stands out. 


Neil Feinstein is director of creative strategy for True 
North Inc., a New York-based advertising agency 
specializing in direct mail and Web design. 
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Brag Room 



Looking for great 
examples of suc- 
cessful direct mail? 
Visit the Deliver 
Brag Room, our 
online gallery for 
some of the best 
mail pieces of the 
past year. And if 
you think you’ve got 
something better, 
submit it. We can 
always make room 
for more. 


Videos 



Watch as expert 
marketers discuss 
how top brands 
engage consum- 
ers in down times. 



Magazines, Mail 
Boost Donations 


This week, delivermagazine.com spotlights 
Susan G. Komen for the Cure, a charitable 
foundation dedicated to combating breast cancer. 
Months ago, the group partnered with publishing 
house Meredith Corp. to kick off the “Read for 
the Cure” fundraising campaign. As part of the 
campaign, Meredith mailed magazine subscription 
orders to select consumers. Ten percent of the 
subscription prices went to Komen. The first phase 
of the campaign generated a $40,000 windfall 
for Komen. Now, as the campaign enters its next 
phase, Meredith is guaranteeing even more dona- 
tions to the group that made the pink ribbon iconic. 



Subscribe 


Green Room 

Catch audio interviews from the 
Deliver “Green Roundtable.” 

GE’s Jeff Renaud and Paul Comey of 
Green Mountain Coffee 
Roasters join author Andrew Winston to 
discuss innovations in eco-marketing. 


Tired of “borrowing” your co-worker’s 
copy of Deliver ®? Now you can get your 
own. Go online and sign up to receive 
your free mailed copy of “the magazine 
for marketers.” While you’re at it, sign up 
for our regular Deliver e-mail updates, 
too. They’re a blast. 



Columns 

Columnist Steve Cuno 

discusses how direct mail can 
aid your marketing in ways 
you might not know about. 



Case Studies 


It’s one of the surprise stories of the 


Great RECESSION: Even as its competitors flounder, American 
automaker Ford Motor Co. has used savvy multichannel marketing 
campaigns to boost brand opinion — and sales. Delivermagazine.com 
writer Bruce Britt talks with Ford marketing executive Matt VanDyke 
about how mixing mail and digital marketing has helped the manu- 
facturer thrive despite the misfortunes befalling the auto industry. 


Recent Issues 


Download back 
copies of Deliver 
magazine, available 
online in both PDF 
and text formats. 



September 2009 

Our “green issue” 
helps your brand 
remain eco- 
conscious in 
today’s economy. 



March 2009 

Rather than take 
shots in the dark 
with your marketing, 
learn how you can 
consistently achieve 
great results. 



May 2009 

Break from staid 
tradition to find new 
audiences and cut 
through the din of 
rivals’ marketing 
communications. 
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pushing the envelope 


Planting the Seed 

A few pennies was all it took for COUNTRY to 
get customers thinking about life insurance. 

L By Vicki Powers 

ife insurance isn’t a simple sale. Who really wants to think about their own mortal- 
ity? And the information-gathering process is a lengthy one, which means the sales 
cycle can take months. 

Once folks decide on a plan, they’re going to hold onto it for a long time. And that’s 
exactly what COUNTRY, an Illinois-based insurance and financial services firm, was 
counting on with its “Grow Your Retirement” campaign. 

Financial representatives focused on cross-selling and upselling existing clients. Using 
a mailer that resembled a large seed packet, they targeted about 30,000 existing clients 
— aged 35 to 55 — who already bought auto and property insurance from COUNTRY. 

A custom window revealed “growing money” 
artwork, and five shiny pennies hidden inside 
were offered as “starter seeds” for growing 
retirement savings. A carefully crafted message 
encouraged clients to schedule a meeting with 
a financial representative to learn more about 
planning their retirement. 

The right audience and the right message, 
together with a creative spin, turned this mailer 
into a conversation starter — and netted com- 
pelling results to boot. It sold more than 2,100 
new policies, exceeding the organization’s goal 
by 166 percent. 

While other COUNTRY direct mail cam- 
paigns have garnered more responses, the 
“Grow” piece has been the most successful 
because it resulted in life policy sales. 

“Few people want to talk about life insur- 
ance,” says Randy Lorimor, manager of adver- 
tising and marketing media at COUNTRY. “This 
piece, however, turned a serious topic into a 
light-hearted and eye-catching campaign with 
tremendous results.” 

He adds that direct mail was the only option 
considered for the “Grow” campaign. “It was the 
most cost-effective method for us to reach our 
audience of existing clients,” Lorimor says. “We 
typically spend from $2 to $3 per piece on our 
direct mail campaigns. And while some marketers 
may think this is an outrageous amount, we make 
it up — and then some — in terms of ROI.” 



The Essentials 


Company: COUNTRY Financial (headquartered in Bloomington, III.) 
Theme: “Grow Your Retirement” 

Target audience: 30,000 existing clients aged 35 to 55 

Goal: To increase the sale of life insurance policies to existing auto and 

property policyholders 

DM vehicle: A lumpy mailer that housed five “starter seed” pennies 
Response rate: More than 2,1 00 new policies sold, exceeding the 
organization’s goal by 1 66 percent 
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FLYING FISH STUDIOS 


STARTER SEEDS: Five shiny 
pennies symbolize the start of 
retirement savings. 


FERTILE GROUND: Messaging 
explains COUNTRY’S wide variety 
of products and services. 



USE THE RIGHT TOOL: 

Gardening imagery helps play 
up the “Grow Your Retirement” 
campaign theme. 


FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS: 

Playful wording gives the steps for 
retirement planning. 
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Marketing 

with Magalogs 

As catalogs continue to evolve, 
many marketers are finding success 
with a new hybrid model. 

BY ANNE STUART | 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY ZOHAR LAZAR 

THE TARGET CUSTOMER FOR THE mark™ 

BRAND LIVES ONLINE. 

“She’s very mobile,” says Lily DeStefano, director of mar- 
keting for mark, the younger, trendier sister division of cos- 
metic giant Avon. “She communicates via e-mail, texting and 
social networking sites. She looks to her friends for advice, 
information and recommendations on products.” 

Not surprisingly, then, the youth-oriented brand is 
promoted on a dedicated Web site (meetmark.com), mark- 
related blogs and popular social networking sites. But the 
true cornerstone for marketing all those cosmetics, skin-care 
products, fragrances, accessories and apparel items is a maga- 
log — which essentially is a magazine-catalog mash up. 

The magalog, also named mark, has been published monthly 
since the line’s launch in mid-2003. Each 32- to 40-page issue 
reaches 7 million readers — a circulation greater than that of 
some of America’s top national magazines. 

At first blush, a print publication may seem a counterintuitive 
choice for marketing to a Gen Y audience. But DeStefano says 
the magalog is a critical vehicle for marketing mark because their 
marketing mix must reflect how the Gen Y audience consumes 
media across multiple platforms. Plus, the brand has no retail 
outlets and relies on direct sales — both online and through its 
national network of independent representatives. 

The magalog does more than just highlight products, DeSte- 
fano says. “It communicates what our brand DNA is all about.” 
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BRAND NAME: mark 
FOUNDED: 2003 

LINE OF BUSINESS: Direct seller of beauty 
products, apparel and accessories 

SCOPE: 300-plus trend-driven makeup, 
skin care, fragrance and accessory 
products 

TARGET: Women aged 1 8 to 34 

MARKETING MIX: Magalogs, social net- 
working sites, blogs, print ads, pop up 
retail, digital media 


COMPANY NAME: Zappos .com Inc. 

FOUNDED: 1999 

LINE OF BUSINESS: Online retailer of 
shoes and clothing, among others 

SCOPE: About 1 ,200 brands; more than 
3.2 million individual products 

TARGET: Upwardly mobile women who 
are experienced catalog shoppers 

MARKETING MIX: Web site, television, 
catalogs, magalogs 

ANNUAL REVENUES: More than $1 billion 
in gross merchandise sales 
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CONSUMERS WANT 
CUSTOM PUBS 


Consumers may be bombarded with marketing messages these 
days, but that doesn’t mean they’ve tuned out. In fact, consumers 
are more interested than ever in hearing from companies — pro- 
vided that information comes in the form of a custom publication, 
such as a magalog or catazine. 

A recent Custom Publishing Council poll shows consumers are 
increasingly attracted to these marketing methods because they 
include useful information: 

68 % 

say it helps them make better purchasing decisions when compa- 
nies provide product information through custom publications. 

78 % 

don’t mind sponsors selling their products and services through 
custom publications — as long as the information is interesting. 

74 % 

say getting information from an interesting collection of articles is 
more appealing than getting information from ads. 


read print custom publications, whereas only 36 percent look 
through electronic custom publications. 



The message seems clear: If you want to get consumers’ 
attention, send them your message 
in the form of interesting and use- 
ful information. Oh, and make 
sure it’s printed. 


That’s exactly what a magalog should do, says magazine 
expert Samir Husni, director of the Magazine Innovation 
Center at the University of Mississippi. “Like a magazine, 
a magalog reflects the customer’s lifestyle — or the life- 
style that the customer wants,” Husni says. But a successful 
magalog goes a step further. “The goal is to make you, the 
customer, feel like part of a community and to give you the 
tools to act on that feeling.” (For more of Husni’s insights 
on magalogs, visit delivermagazine.com.) 

Magalogs also give their sponsors a bigger stage to show- 
case their offerings, says Craig Huey, president of Torrance, 
Calif. -based Creative Direct Marketing Group Inc. “In sales, 
they say ‘The more you tell, the more you sell,”’ says Huey, 
who has produced magalogs for a variety of clients. “That’s 
what a magalog allows you to do in a readable, enjoyable, 
non- threatening way. It’s like an infomercial in print.” 

Cam Brown, founder and president of King Fish Media, 
a Salem, Mass. -based custom-media firm, has seen grow- 
ing demand for magalogs because, unlike traditional cata- 
logs, they include content that positions their sponsors as 
trusted authorities in those desired lifestyles. 

“With a magalog, you tell the story behind the products 
using magazine- style techniques — bold content, strong 
photography and graphics,” says Brown, whose company 
has developed magalogs for several clients, including a 
series for online retailer Zappos.com. However, he adds, 
magalogs also differ from magazines in one key way: “At the 
end of the day, a magalogs goal is to sell products.” 

Because magalogs typically feature eye-catching, 
magazine-style covers, they tend to “pop” in the mailbox. 
That’s the case in corporate settings as well as in consumer 
homes. “There’s a filtering process within the mailrooms of 
larger companies, but based on responses, we know that a 
magalog will almost always get through,” Huey says. 

Story telling 

The magazine-catalog hybrid — sometimes called a cata- 
zine — has been evolving for a while. 

Book-club catalogs have long included editorial copy, 
such as excerpts, reviews and author profiles. In the 1980s 
and ’90s, some apparel catalogs went far beyond simple 
product descriptions, weaving in elaborate stories about 
how particular products were discovered, designed or 
developed. Magalogs are just the latest variation on that 
trend, blending traditional direct-sales copy with editorial 
content and magazine-like design. 

“Part of the mark brand voice is about this editorial angle 
that allows us to share our knowledge and expertise with 
the customer,” DeStefano says. 
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For example, each issue of mark includes makeup art- 
ists and stylists discussing trends that are keyed to mark 
products. “Rather than just showing makeup shades, the 
magalog builds a story around a certain look, with experts 
telling the story,” DeStefano says. 

DeStefano says mark is a valuable tool during the direct- 
sales process because reps can walk prospects through the 
publication, pointing out not only individual items, but also 
the expert tips on combining to create their own look. 

That approach, Husni says, reflects another reason for 
magalogs’ popularity: Many consumers — even hardcore 
Internet shoppers — still love hard copy catalogs. 

“People love to do their shopping online, but they still 
like to have the catalog in their hands,” he adds. 

Communicating culture 

While mark uses its magalog primarily to give customers 
advice and ideas about using mark products, Zappos.com 
had multiple goals for its publication. First, the company 
wanted to create awareness about its ongoing expansion 
into new product categories. 

“One of our challenges is that people still think of Zap- 
pos as an online shoe store,” says Aaron Magness, director 
of business development and brand marketing for Hender- 
son, Nev. -based Zappos. 

Zappos.com was, in fact, launched as an online footwear 
retailer in 1999, but today its $1 billion in annual gross mer- 
chandise sales comes from sales of clothing, handbags, acces- 
sories, eyeglasses and housewares, among other things. 

In addition, Zappos.com wanted to both acquire new 
customers and reactivate lapsed ones. Within those broad 
audiences, Zappos.com decided to target four key segments 
of its predominantly female, upwardly mobile market. 

Zappos.com has produced three editions of Zappos Life in 
the past year: one designed for “casual-lifestyle” customers, 
one aimed at “active-lifestyle” fitness buffs and one back- 
to-school issue intended for students. A fourth issue will 
target fashion-conscious shoppers. To date, the magalogs 
have featured the footwear that made Zappos.com famous, 
but they also show apparel, sunglasses, watches, handbags 
and backpacks. 

For most issues, Zappos works with vendors representing 
some of its 1,200 brands to choose products that best fit that 
particular magalogs theme. Then, with King Fish Media, the 
company develops content around those selections to carry 
the theme through the entire 32- to 40-page publication. 

“A magalog should be something the recipient wants to 
read and interact with, rather than just flip through quickly 
to shop,” Magness says. 




He also emphasizes the importance of keeping a maga- 
log’s story cohesive, carefully paced and tightly targeted to 
its intended audience. 

For instance, the casual-lifestyle issue is themed around 
relaxation, fun and friends. Its carnival- themed open- 
ing spread features models in jeans, sandals and cotton 
blouses, paired with content urging readers to “go back to 
the days when fun didn’t have to be penciled in between 
meetings and play dates.” 

Zappos.com also uses its magalogs to introduce prospects 
and customers to its unique culture, based on 10 core values 
that urge employees to “create fun and a little weirdness.” 

Each issue opens with an editor-like letter from Zap- 
pos. com chief executive officer Tony Hsieh, peppered 
with employee quotes describing and praising the com- 
pany’s culture. “Everything we do is about building rela- 
tionships with the customer, and the magalog is part of 
that,” Magness says. 

Both mark’s DeStefano and Zappos’ Magness note 
that — like any full-color magazine — a magalog involves 
a substantial investment, which both companies think is 
worthwhile. “Each one has done its job in terms of driving 
customer acquisition or getting someone who has lapsed to 
purchase again,” Magness says. 

Both companies have tracked sales of featured products 
directly to the magalogs. Zappos.com tracks which products 
recipients buy, how much they spend and whether they pur- 
chased only from a particular magalogs featured category 
or crossed over into other areas. 

And both companies plan to continue to use magalogs. 
“For an online retailer, a magalog might seem kind of yester- 
day,” Magness says. “But it’s a great way to engage with cus- 
tomers we haven’t been able to attract with other methods.” 

DeStefano agrees. “It’s an amazing vehicle for engaging 
customers and sharing your products — and beyond that, 
what your brand stands for,” she says. □ 


INSIDE STORIES 

Magalogs’ magazine- 
style techniques are 
helping brands like 
Zappos.com and mark 
tell the stories behind 
their products. 

Content is based 
around a customer’s 
lifestyle - or the life- 
style he or she wants. 
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W.L. Gore scaled 
new marketing 
heights by 
capturing customer 
data while driving 
sales and brand 
awareness. 

BY NATALIE ENGLER 


Just before Christmas 2007, Sharon 
Cook, retail marketing manager at 
W.L. Gore & Associates in Newark, 
Del., sat in her home office watching 
her latest direct mail marketing cam- 
paign unfold in near real time. 

As she looked on, outdoor adven- 
ture enthusiasts who had recently 
received postcards and e-mails clicked 
on personalized URLs (PURLs) and 
completed a survey about purchas- 
ing habits and travel plans. 

“There was immediate gratifica- 
tion in seeing evidence that the cam- 
paign was working,” Cook recalls. “It 
gave me a clear window into the con- 
sumer activity.” 

The campaign — titled “Take Me 
to Everest” — was designed to achieve 
three goals: to sell more Merrell-brand 
hiking shoes made with Gores water- 
proof GORE-TEX® fabric, to collect 
data for future marketing efforts and 
to build brand awareness. 

“The idea originated because we 
had done direct mail in the past using 


PURLs may be the next big thing when it comes to 
integrated marketing campaigns, but they can fall 
flat if you don’t have a targeted database of custom- 
ers with whom you already have a relationship. 


a database to do a GPS location for someone’s address, and saying 
‘Dear X, Come to the store closest to you,”’ Cook explains. “Those 
mailings were successful for redemption and tracking.” 

She’d heard that PURLs could make the connection between 
direct mail and the Web even stronger, and wanted to see if they 
could help her achieve her marketing goals and generate shoe 
sales during the busy holiday season. 

As it turned out, the results surpassed her expectations. “Take 
Me to Everest” generated a 16-percent average increase in sales of 
GORE-TEX® footwear during the two-week campaign timeframe 
compared to the same period the previous year. 

To develop the campaign, Cook enlisted Associates Graphic 
Services (AGS), a graphic communication company in Wilming- 
ton, Del. Because Gore sells its products directly to manufactur- 
ers, the company didn’t have direct relationships with end-user 
consumers. So Gore brought in a retail partner, Eastern Mountain 
Sports (EMS). EMS had a targeted database of outdoor-shoe con- 
sumers — a perfect fit for the campaign. 

Cook worked with Karen Keenan, director of marketing at 
AGS, to determine the best approach for the 
campaign, which ultimately included post- 
cards and an e-blast, each with a PURL. The 
postcards, e-mail messages and PURLs all had 
a consistent graphical look and feel. Each piece 
featured a Merrell hiking shoe and a youth- 
ful climber (both male and female) standing 
before a majestic mountain rising out of the 
clouds. The campaign featured 30,000 post- 
cards and 30,000 e-mail messages sent to 
EMS customers. 

The visuals were customized based on 
the recipient’s gender: women received post- 
cards and e-mails showing a female climber (“Catherine”) and a 
woman’s hiking shoe, while men received materials displaying 
a male climber (“Anthony”) and a man’s hiking shoe. The text 
included two different incentives. One was a free gift of an alu- 
minum water bottle or pedometer with the purchase of any shoe 
containing GORE-TEX.® The second — which was much more 
effective — was a chance to enter an online sweepstakes to win a 
free trip for two to Everest Base Camp in Nepal. 

The postcards and e-mails also contained PURLs with the 


recipient’s name followed by TakeMeToEverest.com (e.g., www. 
JohnASample.TakeMeToEverest.com). When customers clicked 
on the PURL, or typed it into their browsers, they were greeted 
with a welcome screen displaying their first names in large out- 
lined letters in the sky over the mountains and the tagline “One 
small step could take you all the way to Nepal.” Additional text 
explained how they could enter a random drawing for a trip to 
Everest Base Camp. 

After registering, visitors received a three-question, multiple- 
choice survey (“Do you own any of the following types of footwear 
that use GORE-TEX® fabric or technology?”, “Which of the follow- 
ing [activities] did you do in the last 12 months?” and “Thinking 
about the last trip you took for your own pleasure (not business), 
how would you best describe it?”). These questions were designed 
to both measure and build brand awareness and to test whether 
the category of casual-but-rugged shoes for adventure travel was 
worth the companies’ continued investment. 

For additional personalization, the contest entry screen was 
prepopulated with the customer’s contact information. If anything 

had changed or was 
incorrect, the cus- 
tomers made correc- 
tions. “I loved that we 
could switch images 
based on gender and 
customize the site by 
using the consumers’ 
names,” Cook says. 
“That resonated well 
with customers. It 
was targeted without 
being intrusive.” 

It can be difficult to reach people during the holiday season, a 
time of heavy retail marketing traffic, AGS’s Keenan notes. And 
yet, despite the competition for consumers’ attention, many cus- 
tomers found the chance for a trip to Everest Base Camp well 
worth the effort required to complete the short survey. In fact, 
the campaign received an 8.6-percent total response rate (5,160 
visitors) with 73 percent (3,766 visitors) completing the survey 
and updating their profiles — giving EMS the added benefit of a 
cleaner database. 


Don’t use PURLs when: 

1. You’re doing prospecting or lead generation 

2. You don’t have a targeted database of customers 

3. You don’t have a good incentive or call to action 

4. Your survey has more than five questions 

5. Your landing page is hard to navigate 

6. Your survey questions are overly aggressive 
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small step could take 
all the way to Nepal. 
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MARKETING EXPEDITION 

Visuals for the direct mail pieces in W.L. Gore’s “Take Me to Everest” 
campaign were customized based on the recipient’s gender, while the text 
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included two different incentives. 


PURLs with the recipient’s name followed by TakeMeToEverest.com drove 
consumers online to register for a random drawing for a trip to Everest Base 
Camp. The contest entry screen was populated with the customer’s contact 
information for additional personalization. 


Keenan says that adding a PURL to the marketing mix makes 
it easier to measure the success of an individual campaign. With 
the PURLs, Cook was able to sit back and watch as a backend 
“dashboard” revealed moment-by-moment how the campaign 
was faring. Tucked away in her home office, Cook measured the 
number of people clicking through, reviewed their answers to the 
survey questions and even collected additional data, such as the 
number of people who came because they had received an e-mail 
vs. direct mail, what time people logged in, how long they stayed 
and what browser they were using, among other things. 

Through the answers to the survey questions, Cook also 
learned of people’s preferred outdoor activities and their favor- 
ite types of vacations. She also could determine how many 
knew whether shoes they had previously purchased contained 
GORE-TEX® fabric. The results showed that more than half of the 
customers who responded were familiar with the GORE-TEX® 
brand and confirmed that travel-appropriate footwear continued 
to be a promising category. Thanks to these results, Gore’s whole- 
sale brand partners, such as Merrell, are continuing to develop 
the adventure- travel shoes. 

The dashboard also let Cook measure the campaign’s ROI in 


real time, helping her demonstrate a direct return on every dollar 
she spent. “The back end of a PURL campaign is a measurement 
powerhouse,” Keenan says. “You can track whatever you choose, 
including sales, cost per visit, cost per completed survey, cost per 
closed opportunity and gross profit.” 

What made the “Take Me to Everest” marketing expedition such 
a success, according to Keenan, was the combination of a targeted 
database, good creative and a great call to action. The Nepal trip was 
an enticing incentive. And results of the “Take Me to Everest” contest 
were the best holiday gift Cook could have hoped for, she says. 

The entire promotion cost only around $20,000. And for that 
investment, Gore was able not only to capture useful metrics 
directly from consumers, but also present a holiday gift to EMS 
and Merrell: important retail and wholesale customers. EMS saw 
increased traffic in its stores and got its database scrubbed. And 
Merrell saw a lift in sales of hiking shoes. 

“The success of the campaign has given us credibility to try 
new things and present new opportunities to our customers,” 
Cook says. 

And in so doing, Gore has proven that it’s a company that can 
take its partners to new heights. □ 
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TIME FOR A 
SCRUBBING 




Despite the ROI potential from data hygiene, 
many companies still haven’t cleaned up 
their act. 


BY LARA JENSEN | PHOTOGRAPHY BY HUGH KRETCHMER 
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C orrecting mailing addresses isn’t nearly as sexy as 
uncovering which media combination drove cus- 
tomer purchases, or adjusting your mix and watching 
your revenue spike. But data management is still a 
hot topic for companies these days. 

Marketers too often focus on how best to use the ^ta r ^ r 
than spending enough time wondering whether the data it 

clean fiat’s a mistake, because good data hygiene can have a sign 

St ta p,cto„yo m co m p» y sROI,^™ g »« e »db^ g 

trust with consumers by contacting them at the correct address. 

Here Rod Ford, founder and chief executive officer of 
CognitiveDATA, a data-quality management company with 
headquarters in Little Rock, Ark., discusses a few of the mis- 
conceptions about data hygiene and why he thinks some of th 
newer technology in this space just might spark passion m th 
hearts of even the most jaded marketer. 

DELIVER: It’s no secret cataloged are one of the most 
beleaguered direct mail segments around. Can data 

hveiene help the catalog industry? 

FORD' Well CognitiveDATA acquired catalog-mar e mg 
services company CMS Direct this past spring, so we certainly 
think so. Now that prices have come down, cata ogs ^ 
become the fastest-growing segment of our customs base/This 
isbecausecatalogsholdthegreatestpotentialforROIincreases 
from implementing referential database techno ogy. 
example, ahome-goods cataloger sending out its holiday edition 
can ensure that as many of these expensive promotional pieces 

as possible actually arrive in the homes of intended prospec . 
This is significant because, for a cataloger, the catalog is its pri- 
mary method of driving traffic to its stores and to its Web site. 

DELIVER: Why aren’t companies today putting enough 

resources into data quality? . . 

FORD: While companies routinely say data quality is a priori y, 
I rarely see an organization walking the talk. Instead, data 
is typically grossly under-budgeted from where it needs to be to 
do the job effectively. Many direct marketers spend less than 
1 percent of their overall direct marketing budget on data quality, 
whichmeans their staff can only affordthe cheapest data-quahty 
tools available and to use them less frequency than is optimal. 


DELIVER: Why do companies say that they value data 
quality but not fund it properly? 

Many organizations live under the misconception that 
their data is already highly accurate. This is because they are pass- 
ing this data through vintage tools a few times a year and not 
finding incorrect addresses or other problems with the data. The 
majority of mail in this country still runs through data-hygiene 
processes that were created in the 1970s and 1980s. 

However, newer technology is available that uses transactional 
referential databases, which contain a highly accurate view of the 
consumers at any given address by creating data through an actual 
purchase transaction by that consumer at that address. These 
databases make it possible to provide current addresses for a 
majority of movers for which there isn’t any information because 
the mover didn’t fill out a National Change of Address card or 
because the card didn’t match that name and address on file. 

DEUVER:VJhat should marketers be doing to improve 
data quality? 

1 They s hould be looking for and testing new methods. 
Direct marketers live in a world of perpetual testing. They rent a 
new list and they test it against the baseline. They test different 
executions of their mailers all the time. Yet for some reason that 
mentality does not exist for data quality. 

DELIVER: Are there signs that organizations are start- 
ing to more fully embrace data quality? 

F0RD: Several issues are forcing marketers to be more effi- 
cient in their mailings. The green movement and the push 
toward less waste in the mail stream is one. Then there’s the fact 
that response rates are declining because, during the recession, 
the consumer has less discretionary income than in the past. 
Finally, direct mailers are facing rising costs in almost every area 
of mail production. These issues already were forcing marketers 
to take a closer look at data hygiene before the recession hit. 
What the macroeconomic environment has done is accelerate 
the adoption of data-hygiene technology, with volume mailers 
and catalogers among the biggest adopters so far. 

DELIVER: What are the implications of referential data- 
base technology for consumers? 

Referential transaction databases are the next 
generation of data quality technology. It’s a robust knowl- 
edge base of consumers consisting of billions of individual 
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purchase transactions aggregated from hundreds of sources 
that report when a consumer makes a transaction. The trans- 
action is date sensitive, which allows the thousands of trans- 
actions per individual to be accurately linked through time, 
thus allowing one to obtain a very accurate view of a consumer 
name at a given address at a point in time. 

When a marketer uses the new data-hygiene technologies, 
it greatly increases the likelihood that the person whom the 
marketer has selected to receive a promotion actually receives 
it, and not someone else. Using existing technologies results 
in a 96-percent accuracy rate for most mailing lists. The 
remaining 4 percent of undeliverable mail is what consum- 
ers are saying they don’t like, from both an environmental 
and a privacy standpoint. But by using referential database 
technology, the accuracy rate jumps to 99.5 percent. 

That increase in accuracy is significant from a marketer’s 
ROI perspective as well. If you take a campaign from a 96- 
percent deliverable rate to a 99.5-percent deliverable rate, 
the increase in response is significant. Virtually eliminating 
undeliverable mail is good news for the Postal Service as 
well, because the USPS® spends millions of dollars annually 
to discard undeliverable mail. 

DELIVER: How rapidly is referential database technol- 
ogy being adopted? 

FORD: A few years ago, referential database technology 
was too expensive for many. The cash-strapped catalog 
industry, for example, shied away from this technology until 
recently, even though the savings it could provide would 
be significant. However, as adoption of the technology has 
grown, the price has come down, and now the price is in 
the same range as that of the old technology. This in turn 
is driving more rapid adoption of referential database tech- 
nology. No one disagrees that the new technology provides 
benefits to direct mailers, so eventually you’ll see much 
greater adoption. This will change the direct mail space by 
significantly reducing undeliverable mail. 

DELIVER: Do you think that marketers will go back to 
ignoring data hygiene once the economy recovers? 

FORD : Right now, direct mailers are learning important les- 
sons about the impact of more accurate data. When you reduce 
the number of undeliverable pieces of mail in a campaign, this 
increases the overall response rate, for example. These lessons 
will transcend whatever is happening in the economy. □ 



More companies understand the value of data ™ 
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The new production print division of Ricoh gives customers backstage 
passes to check out its latest release. 

BY CHRISTOPHER CAGGIANO | ILLUSTRATION BY GLUEKIT 


N o matter how well established a particular brand is, its always tricky to expand 
into a new area of business. That’s what the folks at Ricoh discovered recently 
when they introduced a new line of high-end production print equipment. 

The Ricoh brand has been around since 1936, and entered the U.S. market in 
1962. The company enjoys considerable market share in the office-machinery 
and consumer-electronics arenas. But, according to Carl Joachim, vice president of marketing for 
Ricoh’s Production Printing Business Group, that didn’t mean all of that brand equity would auto- 
matically spill over. “Ricoh has been known as a significant player in office environment, black-and- 
white and multicolor equipment,” he says. “But one thing we haven’t been known for is production 
print systems for commercial printers, in-plants and other high- volume environments.” 

Ricoh started its production print division in October 2006, with the goal of penetrating that 
upper end of the printing market. Last year, the company introduced the RICOH Pro C900, a sys- 
tem that provides high- volume, full-color printing, and lets companies bring in house a variety of 
color production print capabilities. The systems sell for more than $100,000, and typically involve 
a sales cycle of three to six months, so Ricoh was eager to start filling up its sales pipeline. 

“This was our first full-color production product,” Joachim says. “So it was very important 
that this product see a successful launch to put us on the map.” 

The trick was getting the attention of the person most likely to make this kind of purchasing 
decision — typically someone with C-level status. The pitch needed to make it past that all-important 
filter: the administrative assistant. Any marketing effort would need to be geared to creating suf- 
ficient interest — excitement, even — that the admin would feel compelled to pass it on. 
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Ricoh engaged Sterling Kilgore, a marketing-strategy com- 
pany, to help it position the new system in the marketplace. 
Patricia Kilgore, founder and president of Sterling Kilgore, says 
Ricoh wanted to communicate a number of Pro C900 advantages 
with potential customers, including its ability to bring high-vol- 
ume color printing in-house. 

Ricoh set its sights on introducing the Pro C900 at Graph Expo 
2008, an annual trade show for the printing industry that takes 
place in Chicago. The more people Ricoh could get to visit its trade 
show booth, the more opportunity salespeople would have to 
communicate the advantages of the Pro C900 system. 

To generate pre-show interest and drive traffic to the booth, 
Sterling Kilgore turned to Tukaiz, a provider of imaging, 
print and interactive services, to help develop an integrated 
multimedia campaign called “Ricoh Rocks!” Sterling worked 
with Tukaiz to create visuals that employed vibrant colors to 
emphasize the Pro C900’s digital color-production system, 
and depicted silhouettes of hip, rocking figures playing gui- 
tars before an audience of wild fans. The copy employed vivid, 
hipster language, with promises that 
Ricoh would rock the recipient’s world 
at Graph Expo 2008. 

Kilgore says the rocking theme played 
into the “wannabe” aspect of the cam- 
paign’s target audience, but it also show- 
cased key points of the product itself. 

Ricoh felt it was introducing something 
special in the production print space, and 
the notion of “rocking” the recipient’s 
world seemed to fit with that idea. 




The popularity of the guitar-player video games played right into 
that theme, and Ricoh was giving away one of the games — which at 
the time were very hard to get — each day of the conference. “Plus, 
at the show, attendees got to be on an actual stage and play, which 
added a great deal of energy to the whole thing,” Kilgore says. 

The campaign commenced in June 2008 with a mailer created 
with image personalization provided by Tukaiz. “Tukaiz brought 
us the ability to include custom images to make the recipients feel 
special and to generate some excitement,” Kilgore says. 

The initial mailer went out to 23,000 potential customers and 
offered recipients a “backstage pass” to receive an in-depth look at 
the Pro C900 at the trade show. The mailer also featured personal- 
ized URLs (PURLs) that drove recipients to a personalized landing 
page that provided a sneak peek at the Pro C900. 

A second mailer urged recipients to “unleash” their “inner 
rock star” and sign up online to win a video game system with a 
popular rock-and-roll guitar video game. The mailer also invited 
recipients to “take a front row seat” and make an appointment 
with a Ricoh sales rep at the trade show booth for a “private 
performance” involving a demo of the 
new product. 

The third and final piece was a 
dimensional mailer that included a die- 
cut piece in the shape of a 45-rpm vinyl 
record, as well as a “Ricoh Rocks” T-shirt. 
All mailers were customized with the 
recipients’ names. The dimensional 
piece went to 750 qualified prospects, 
including folks that the earlier mailers 
had identified as potential customers. 


The printed piece 
started the engage- 
ment process much 
more effectively than 
an e-mail blast, which 
is very easy to delete 
and forget. 
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BACKSTAGE PASS 

Personalized direct mail pieces invited 
decision makers to check out the launch 
of Ricoh’s new Pro C900 system during 
Graph Expo 2008. 


Why not just e-blast these folks with invites to the show? 
Kilgore says that the mail pieces had more initial impact, as well 
as staying power. “I really believe the intrigue started with the 
personalized printed mail piece,” she adds. “Here was something 
that had their name on it in such a unique way, they could hold it 
and think about it — leave it on their desk, perhaps.” 

She says that the printed piece started the engagement proc- 
ess much more effectively than an e-mail blast, which is very easy 
to delete and forget. “Once you are engaged, you are more likely 
to respond to an e-mail follow-up or a call to action,” Kilgore says. 
“But it all starts with the printed piece.” 

Once the trade show arrived, Ricoh’s booth signage, posters and 
giveaway items also incorporated the “Ricoh Rocks” imagery. The 
booth featured a stage area, complete with proscenium arch, that 
displayed the Pro C900 center stage as the star of the show. The 
booth also sported the promised guitar-player video game setup 
with monitors so visitors could see themselves on stage. Accord- 
ing to Kilgore, the setup generated excitement and interest at the 
show. “We had 60-year-old men dropping their briefcases and 
rocking out like they were playing some huge arena,” she says. 

As for results, the mailers generated about 100 presched- 
uled appointments over the course of the four-day trade show. 
Ricoh sold five of the Pro C900 digital color-production systems 
right at the show (at more than $100,000 a pop), which it says 
represents the first time that the company has signed deals on 
a trade show floor in its 72-year history. “So, we started selling 
from square one, which isn’t something that we typically do,” 
says Scott Ginnett, manager of field and segment marketing 
for Ricoh’s Production Printing Business Group, who was in 
charge of the show’s logistics. “Then there was the waterfall 


GET PAST THE GATEKEEPER 

Executives don't always go through their own 
mail, which means you need a pitch that not only 
appeals to the exec, but also his or her admin. 


Frank Defino Jr., vice president and managing director of 
Tukaiz, a provider of imaging, print and interactive services 
located outside Chicago, says the days of simply printing your 
piece on a particular stock or using a particular type of coding 
and expecting that to stand out are gone. “To a certain extent, 
all of that still works, but these days you have find something 
else that helps you stand out from the crowd,” he says. 


Here are a few of Def ino’s tips 
for gaining entry: 

Get personal. Image personalization is still a novelty. It can 
be used to spark an immediate emotional connection and has 
been known to result in a 1 0- to 1 4-percent return on response. 
Say what’s in it for them. Tell executives how you’re going 
to make their jobs easier, rather than talking about what you 
do. When planning, think about what’s in it for the recipient. 
When you ask that question, you’re much more able to create 
a piece that has relevance to the recipient. 

Create urgency. The pitch must catch the admin’s atten- 
tion. Create an offer that’s appealing to the point where, 
if the boss didn’t get it, you didn’t want to be the one who 
threw it out. 

Keep it brief. Don’t oversell the virtues 
of the product or service. Be brief and 
give prospects a place 
where they can find 
additional informa- 
tion or even opt in 
to receive future 
communications. 
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effect of being able to create a pipeline.” The show also gener- 
ated some 800 solid leads, a feat that Ginnett sees as largely 
attributable to the “Ricoh Rocks” campaign. 

Ricoh has continued to use the “Ricoh Rocks” theme through- 
out the year, with other mailers and events. “We’re only just retir- 
ing it now,” Ginnett says. “But we’ve continued to build on the 
equity that we established with the show.” 

The key to the success of the “Ricoh Rocks” campaign, accord- 
ing to Ginnett, lies in the progressive, multi-touch approach and 
the broad range of media that it employed. “The biggest thing 
was the ability to integrate all of these pieces together,” he says. 
“Between the direct mail component, the PURLS and then draw- 
ing them all into the live trade show environment, it really was 
seamless from start to finish.” □ 
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Made to Order 

Mine, an experimental customized magazine, shows consumer 
interest for tailored content — and receiving print communications. 

Interview by Lara Jensen 


A s magazine publishers experiment with new meth- 
ods for delivering content, Time Inc., American 
Express Publishing Corp. and Lexus have given us 
a look at how the future of print might look. 

Mine magazine — a customizable publication offered for a 
10-week period earlier this year — let consumers influence the 
content and ads that would appear in each issue. And they even 
got to select a delivery method: print, online or smartphone. 
Surprisingly, most requested a printed copy. 

Here, Wayne Powers, president of Time Inc. Media Group, 
discusses how customization and printed magazines are a 
powerful combination. 

DELIVER : How did Time come to create a customized 
magazine? 

POWERS: As Lexus planned the launch of the new 2010 RX, 
it joined forces with Time Inc. and American Express Publishing 
Corp. to create an integrated marketing campaign around the 
idea of driver-inspired design. The car comes with what Lexus 
calls “driver-inspired technology,” such as MP3-player connectiv- 
ity operated through steering-wheel controls, and a remote- touch 
controller, similar to a mouse, for the pop-up navigation system. 

In thinking about how we could bring our assets to market 
in a unique way on their behalf, we pinpointed several Time and 
American Express Publishing magazines that fit with Lexus’ tar- 
geted consumer from a demographic and psychographic point of 
view. From there, the idea evolved into looking at how we could 
take content from these various magazine brands and aggregate 
it in a way that the consumer would have some choice. 

DELIVER: Why was consumer choice important? 

POWERS: We wanted the end result to be aligned with the 
definition of the Lexus RX brand as user inspired. That’s why 
consumers were given the opportunity to choose five magazine 
brands from a list of eight — Time , Sports Illustrated , Food & 
Wine, Real Simple, Money, In Style, Golf and Travel + Leisure — 
that they were the most interested in and would like to receive 
content from. Our editors then chose which content from each 
publication appeared in Mine. Lexus was the sole advertiser, 
with four full-page ads in each 36-page issue. 


DELIVER: How did you promote the program? 

POWERS: Advertising in the participating magazines and their 
Web sites drove consumers to a site where they were able to choose 
their content and delivery method. Within the first four weeks, 
consumers had signed up for all of the 31,000 print subscriptions 
available, and from launch until the end of the program, more than 
20,000 people signed up to receive a digital version of Mine. 

RELIVE l Why do you think so many wanted a printed mag- 
azine in the mail? 

POWERS: I think consumers felt connected to the actual 
magazines themselves. The photography and the content they 
were expecting to see are things they are accustomed to seeing in 
a printed product. But it was the customization that really drew 
attention because it let them sample magazines they don’t sub- 
scribe to but may be interested in. 

DELIVER: What was the benefit of a customized magazine 
for Lexus? 

POWERS: Lexus was able to customize the ads for each recipi- 
ent based on his or her interests using data from the sign-up 
process. During the process, consumers were asked a few simple 
questions to find the magazines that best matched their interests. 
For example, an ad might show a car driving on a local road or high- 
light a destination of interest. It was hoped that this would make 
consumers feel connected to the ads. So far, the data is proving 
this to be true. Of the consumers who signed up to receive Mine, 
16 percent opted in to receive additional information about the 
new Lexus RX. 

DELIVER: Is customization something publishers and adver- 
tisers are looking to as they consider the future of print? 

POWERS: There’s a lot of interest around customization 
right now. We had more than 300 million media impressions 
around Mine and we’re receiving inquiries from the media and 
advertisers around the concept all the time. 

One of the questions that advertisers are asking is whether 
the use of customization for ads can evolve to the point where 
consumers are not only influencing the messaging, but also 
the actual product that appears in the ads. For example, one 
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It was the customization that 
really drew attention because it 
allowed them to sample maga- 
zines they don’t subscribe to but 
may be interested in. 


ENGAGING READ 
Time Inc. Media Group presi- 
dent Wayne Powers says that 
while Mine may be viewed as 
direct to consumer, it’s more of 
an engaged relationship. 




consumer might be defined as an SUV driver while another a 
sedan driver. The question is, how can we evolve the ads and the 
content of the ads to address each of these consumers? 

The editorial content may evolve as well. For Mine, the edi- 
tors involved with each publication chose the content. How- 
ever, one recipient may be more interested in international 
news while another leans toward national news. Are there 
ways we can better align the content within these magazines to 
match the consumers’ interests? Right now, we’re doing some 
investigating around these ideas. 


DELIVER: How do you feel about the increasing amount of 
personalized and customized mail? 

POWERS: I think the traditional direct mail channel is a very 
challenging place. What we like about Mine is that the consumer 
actually chose to receive this, either through the mail or digitally. 
So while the messaging maybe viewed as direct to consumer, it is 
more of an engaged relationship. The ads that appeared in Mine 
are there because of what we know about our subscribers. So it’s 
a great way to get that direct- to- consumer relationship without 
being in a mass distribution medium. □ 
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